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Curbing Inflation 
Too Much for Congress? 


By its vote on the wage and farm price control 
bill, the House called into question the ability 
of a democratic state to be tough enough to 
Win a war. 

Many members of the Congress did not have 
the vision to see that inflation means disruption 
of the economy to such an extent that success- 
ful prosecution of the war would be jeopard- 
ized; that it means disaster for individuals. It 
could only see that control of inflation means im- 
mediate hardships. 


The House judged the country to be more 
concerned over maintaining or improving the 
economic position of farm and labor groups 
than it is in winning the war. The public gave 
little or no indication during the debate that it 
thought differently. The bi-partisan minority 
that fought for adequate controls might have 
won if more public support had been evident. 


Some Congressmen probably relied on a veto 
and subsequent action by the President, as prom- 
ised in his Labor Day message, to take care of 
the situation. They would thus retain the sup- 
port of the special interest groups they backed 
and the responsibility would be shifted to the 
President. Others said that a little more inflation 
would be good, and that a better time for put- 
ting on controls will come later. Some were 
piqued by the President’s challenge and wished 
to assert the independence of the Congress by 
going counter to his recommendation. 

Among those working for adequate controls 
were also some who wished to assert the indepen- 
dence and authority of the Congress. They 
urged the Congress to go further in establishing 
inflation controls than was recommended by the 
President. They pleaded that it was time for the 
Congress to cease catering to special interest 
groups and to legislate in the interest of the whole 
country; that only so could Congress retain the 
respect and confidence of the country. 
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Strike Causes 
Many and Various 


The hair-trigger character of wartime in- 
dustrial relations is showing itself in the “wild- 
cat” and “flash” strikes which have dotted the 
country recently. Neither large in number, 
long in duration, nor characteristic of the war 
production effort, these strikes point up the need 
for careful conduct of labor-management rela- 
tions at a time when pressures are great on man- 
power and production. 

Some troubles arise over wages—still unstabi- 
lized by the government. Others stem from 
problems which loom large at the moment, and 
from grievances which have been allowed to 
fester. Among recent causes of disputes ‘are: 
the discharge of a single employee, the rate of 
pay for a state holiday, the charge for a ferry 
formerly free, jurisdictional questions between 
the C. I. O. and A. F. of L., working conditions, 
and the use of one type of tool as against another. 
Where strikes have occurred, they have been dis- 
owned by the parent union, and in most instances 
have been speedily settled. 


Disputes certified to the War Labor Board 
have increased monthly since February, reaching 
a high of 113 in August. Issues in these cases 
vary, but in the past two months, almost 90% 
have included a request for wage increases and 
about 50% have involved some form of union 
security. Usually, WLB cases deal with several 
issues of different degrees of importance. Be- 
sides wages and union security, most recurrent 
issues recently have been seniority, the arbitra- 
tion of grievances, and vacations. 


Action On the 
Diplomatic Front 


Important behind-the-scenes maneuvering is 
going on simultaneously with fighting on mili- 
tary fronts—Solomon Islands, Egypt, Stalingrad. 
Some activities find their way into the press or 


can be glimpsed by reading between the lines. 
A few, however, are conspicuous by the very 
lack of information given out. 


U. S. Woos Spain 


Britain and the United States have believed 
that Spain could be encouraged to remain neu- 
tral. Our policy has been to cultivate good re- 
lations. Food has been sent in; negotiations 
have been going on quietly to improve trade 
relations; recently President Roosevelt made a 
gesture of friendship by proposing that the peo- 
ple of the Americas help Spain restore her his- 
torical treasures—provided, of course, that the 
country remain neutral. Those who are con- 
vinced that this policy cannot win call it appease- 
ment. Advocates believe that it is making head- 
way. Some of the most violent pro-Axis mem- 
bers of the Spanish Cabinet were ousted in a 
recent shake-up. The move was conceded to be 
motivated primarily by internal politics, and it 
would be futile to try to measure external influ- 
ences. The world is still guessing whether it will 
mean a change in Spanish foreign policy. 


Isolating Argentina 


Argentina is finding herself in the uncomfor- 
table position of being slowly isolated from the 
Western Hemisphere family. In a polite way 
the economic screws are being tightened. To 
give aid first to countries that are friendly to the 
cause of the United Nations is the announced 
policy of this country. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that an Argentine military mission to 
the U. S. went home empty handed last March, 
that U. S. exports to Argentina are dwindling, 
and that dispatches from Buenos Aires indicate 
a further restricting of allied shipping space for 
Argentine imports. Turning to her neighbors 
for rubber Argentina has found herself on the 
losing end in competition with the United States. 
If President Rios of Chile lines up his country 
on the side of the United Nations, when he visits 
Washington next month, as is predicted, Argen- 
tina will be the sole South American Nation to 
keep its ties with the Axis. 


Silence on India and China 


Fearing to embarrass England in handling the 
Indian question, the United States has main- 
tained, on the surface at least, a hands-off policy. 
This course may be altered as concern deepens, 
since the problem of India today is of importance 
not only to Great Britain but to all the United 
Nations. The curtain of secrecy has been effec- 


tively lowered on whatever diplomatic pressures 
may be under way. 

If no news is good news we should feel opti- 
mistic about our relations with China, but a lack 
of information can also be significant. When 
the President summarized the situation in the Pa- 
cific in his Labor Day radio talk, he made no 
mention of China. When the itinerary for Wen- 
dell Wilkie’s present trip was announced, the 
China visit was not included although the omis- 
sion was later said to be just an oversight. While 
popular Ambassador Hu Shi’s recall may have no 
significance it cannot be overlooked in the total 
picture. When there is so little news it is not 
unreasonable to wonder why. 


Labor Mobilization Nears 


Legislation to insure the best use of the na- 
tion’s manpower is in the offing. Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt has admitted that it is 
“inevitable.” It is not expected, however, that 
strong moves toward legislation will be made un- 
til after the November elections. 

In the meantime— 


© The Tolan Committee, a Congressional 
Committee investigating labor migra- 
tion has recommended that a final au- 
thority be designated to decide the rela- 
tive manpower needs of industry, agri- 
culture and the armed forces; it reports 
that the present occupational deferment 
policy is not adequate. 


® President Roosevelt has given the Man- 
power Commission authority to transfer 
federal workers from one job to another 
without their consent. 


@ The Selective Service System has di- 
rected local draft boards to reclassify for 
active service any non-ferrous metal 
worker who leaves his job without secur- 
ing a “certificate of separation” (See 
TRENDS Sept. 11). This is closer to a 
“work or fight” order than anything 
yet issued. 


® Senator Hill, administration whip, has 
introduced a bill giving the President 
broad powers to draft labor. The bill 
lacks administration endorsement, but 
it may furnish a chance for preliminary 
airing of opinions before official legisla- 
tion is introduced. 


© The Army and Navy have announced 
that they will not accept volunteers who 
are in jobs essential to war production. 
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